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For ‘* The Friend.” 
The Queries. 


It may seem to some of the readers of 
~The Friend,” a dry subject to offer to them, 
out we feel willing nevertheless to invite their 
ttention to a closer consideration of the old 
fime-honored queries, which are year after 
“ear, and three of them tri-monthly, brought 
»efore us with replies, as an exposition of the 
‘tate of our religious Society. 

- They were doubtless instituted in the life 
snd authority of Truth, by the early promul- 
“ators of our religious testimonies, and they 
iaave not lost their vitality to those who are 
‘till alive in the Truth, or whose minds, 
jhrough unwatchfulness, have not become 
allous to its impressions. 

We sometimes hear them spoken of as a 
“stereotyped form,” “a dead letter,” &.; but 
© might any part of the code of church goy- 
‘rnment be spoken of; so might even the in- 
pired scriptures—for even they are a dead 
fetter to the unregenerate mind, and remain 
-o until it is quickened by the Holy Spirit, by 
»vhose inspiration they were given forth. 

| if we go to these meetings in a humble, 
Jarnest frame of mind, sincerely seeking for 
piritual nourishment through whatever chan- 
jel it may be administered to us, and are at- 
ventive to the spirit of these excellent queries 
honestly applying each to ourselves—we 
hall often find they are good touchstones to 
ur spiritual states, and strengthening to our 
‘eeble resolves, and also that in them there is 
, bond of christian fellowship, and through 
them our worthy forefathers in the Truth, 
who so eminently had the Spirit of the Lord, 
ire still speaking to us. 

_ After calling especial attention to the digni- 
Mied simplicity of their diction, their freedom 
‘rom superfluous words, or over-wrought ap- 
seals to feeling, I wish particularly to notice 
the first three. The first is, “Are all our 
meetings duly attended,” &c. Its requisitions 
nay be literally observed, pharisaically ob- 
herved, and yet the motive may fall far below 
he mark, and it would be profitable for each 
ene of us to examine ourselves as to this. 
Some may attend from the mere force of habit, 
some from the desire of the esteem of their 
vellow members, and in some it may rise as 
jigh as the wish to set a good example or to 


keep up the standard of our meetings, and 
yet not reach the purest and highest,—of love 
to God, and the pure desire of serving and 
glorifying him. 

Though it is possible, such is our fallible 
nature, that we may observe to the letter of 
the discipline the requisitions of this query, 
and not be governed by the spirit which in- 
fluenced its framers; yet there cannot surely 
be many who do so strictly regard the out- 
ward form, who have so low a recognition of 
its important obligations. Therefore the test 
of the query is a sound one, even in its literal 
sense ; and those who continue faithful in the 
practice of these observances, are at least in 
the way of good, and they may at length be- 
come partakers with their brethren of the 
bread handed forth, and in the promise, that 
‘Where two or three are gathered together 
in my name, there am I in the midst of them.” 

Second query: “Are love and unity main- 
tained amongst you,” &c. How broad, how 
comprehensive is this query, since love is the 
fulfilling of the law—the bond of perfectness. 
May we, each one of us, take it home honestly 
and ask ourselves whether we love each other 
as christian brethren, and not merely with a 
conventional kindliness, with the love that is 
without dissimulation, kindly affectioned, in 
honor preferring one another, and is in all 
things such as becomes the disciples of the 
meek and lowly Jesus. Such love as this pre- 
cludes the possibility of “ tale-bearing and de- 
traction,” and fulfils the divine injunction, 
“Therefore whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them.” 

Third query : “Are Friends careful to bring 
up those under their direction in plainness of 
speech,” &c. Plainness of speech, is not con- 
fined to the peculiar phraseology of our So- 
ciety, though all honest Friends will be care- 
ful not to let fall our well-grounded testimony 
even in respect to this, at the same time that 
they will penetrate deeper into its spirit, and 
guard against all extravagance of expression, 
and against the least infraction of veracity, 
all undue heat, and all levity. 

J remember when young, hearing some re- 
marks of a dear Friend long since gone to her 
heavenly rest, on this query, which have 
often revived in my mind since. She spoke 
of the habit, more common than I hope it is 
now, of using such expressions as “my good- 
ness,” “good gracious,” &¢., as unbecoming 
the moderation and sobriety of a christian. 
The refinements of education have discarded 
the use of such vulgarisms from polished so- 
ciety, but there are other improprieties of 
speech in frequent use which manifest a want 
of due regulation of that unruly member, the 
tongue, and are at least in very bad taste. 
For instance the utter misapplication of such 
words as dreadful, awful, grand, or glorious. 

Language is a divine gift, and cannot be 
abused with impunity. “By thy words shalt 
thou be justified, and by thy words shalt thou 
be condemned.” It is a beautiful channel for 


the thoughts if kept pure and chaste, and 
when words are chosen for their appropriate- 
ness to the occasion; not wasting on trivial 
things those stronger and higher forms of ex- 
pression, but holding them in reserve for the 
subjects to which they belong. It is said that 
the words we utter, as well as other sounds, 
are never lost in the world of nature, but the 
vibrations thus caused continue to revolve in 
circle beyond circle with our atmosphere, in- 
definitely. This, if true, is a solemn thought, 
and ought to act as a check on the utterance 
of vain and profitless speech. 

Yet there is no monitor so trustworthy in 
this, and in every thing we do, as that law 
written in the heart, that controlling, regu- 
lating principle, the divine light which is given 
to every man to profit withal; and if we 
earnestly take heed to this, we shall endeavor 
to “hold fast the form of sound words.” 

The same infallible guide must be appealed 
to, a8 to the other parts of this instructive 
query. Our dress, to be consistent with the 
spirit of Quakerism, should not be merely 
plain in color and form, but in the simplicity 
and inexpensiveness of the material. Such a 
garb for our poor perishing bodies as would 
show that we took little thought about it, 
further than was necessary to convenience 
and neatness. Such as should not occasion 
the remark that is often made, that the 
Friends’ dress though peculiar in its style of 
plainness, is often made of the richest of silks 
and the finest of cloths. 

There surely never was a time which called 
for more faithfulness in holding up our stand- 
ard of plainness and simplicity, and in such a 
manner that we shall not be stumbling blocks 
to those who are inquiring into the ground of 
our testimonies. The tide of fashionable folly 
seems at its very height, and its votaries are 
following its course of extravagance to the 
extent of wicked indulgence, so that dress and 
show would seem to be the object of life with 
some of the young women who parade their 
finery in our streets; it is enough to make the 
more thoughtful blush with very shame for 
their sex. 

The modest attire of many of our young 
people is a safe-guard against the evils which 
follow in the course of fashion—the corrupt 
conversation —the pernicious reading—the 
dangerous maxims and debasing pleasures of 
a world lying in wickedness. When adopted, 
not in the spirit of self-righteousness or sec- 
tarianism, but in simple obedience to the 
light of Truth as manifested to the waiting, 
watchful soul, it will be a means of preserva- 
tion to them. So may our dear young friends 
not be discouraged by the ery so often raised 
against plainness, that it is a form of self- 
righteousness ; that it is not bearing the cross 
of Christ, but making a cross for ourselves; 
but if they feel that the Master calls for this 
sacrifice from them, offer it in child-like, un- 
questioning obedience, and they may find that 
this humbling, mortifying way of confessing 
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their Saviour, is just what their spiritual health 
requires. “ Whose adorning, let it not be that 
outward adorning of plaiting the hair, and of 
wearing of gold, or of putting on of apparel ; 
butletit be * * even the ornament of a meek 
and quiet spirit, which is in the sight of God 
of great price.” 

So may the good old queries still preach to 
us, and we be attentive to their simple, search- 
ing, solemn interrogations, as to a voice from 
the Head of the church, heard distinctly in 
those early days of the rise of our religious 
Society, when its light shone brightly, and 
the apostles of our christian faith so nobly 
maintained those testimonies of ‘Truth they 
were raised up to declare to the world, through 
sore persecutions and suffering, even unto 


death, and yet speaking to the attentive, 
obedient soul. 


ee 
For “ The Friend.” 


Ice Machines. 

The mildness of the late winter in many 
parts of the northern United States, has in- 
terfered not a little with the gathering of that 
bountiful supply of ice, which many of us have 
become accustomed to consider as almost an 
article of necessity during the hot summer 
months, and has added to our interest in the 
methods for its artificial production on a large 
scale. For some years past ice-making ma- 
chines constructed undera French patent, on 
the well known principle of the production of 
extreme cold by the evaporation of a volatile 
liquid, have been profitably worked in tropi- 
cal elimates. Quite recently an apparatus of 
this kind has been erected by I. P. Morris & Co. 
of this city, under the supervision of the 
American representative of the patentee, of 
which the editor of the American Journal of 
Pharmacy who examined it while in opera- 
tion has published an account, part of which 
will no doubt be interesting to the general 
reader, and is as follows: 

“It will be recollected by some of our 
readers that M. Carré’s invention consists in 
the use of ammoniacal gas liquefied by pres- 
sure, as his agent for freezing water, which it 
does by abstracting and rendering latent the 
heat of the water necessary to its liquid con- 
dition. The manner of using the ammonia 
to effect this purpose is exceedingly ingeni- 
ous, and apparently paradoxical, inasmuch as 
heat is applied to produce cold; and this is 
the chief claim of originality made by the) 
patentee, who also claims the application of 
the power of absorption due to mutual affinity 
as a means of producing vacuo, volatilization, 
the removal of heat, and the consequent pro- 
duction of cold. This machine is called ‘Jack 
Frost, Jr 

“Although the apparatus is complex, it 
does its work well, and makes three tons of 
ice per day when in constant operation. With- 
out an outline engraving it will be impossible 
to convey to the reader a correct idea of its 
details, involving as they do much tubing; yet 
we will endeavor to describe its principal 
features. It may be premised that the form 
of ammonia used is the concentrated aqua 
ammonite, containing 26 per cent. of gaseous 
ammonia, and that there is a constant pres- 
gure in the apparatus when in full operation 
of about 200 pounds to the square inch, or 
thirteen atmospheres. 
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ammonia are introduced, part of which enters 
the exchanger, the complement and the ab- | 
sorption vase, to be described. A large tube 
issuing from the dome connects it with (2) | 
the liguefactor, which is an extensive series of, 
connected, nearly horizontal tubes, contained 
in a sheet-iron tank filled with cold running, 
water. In this the gas, under the great 
pressure and the cold, is liquefied, its latent 
heat being carried off by the cold water, whilst 
the liquid ammonia passes out at the lowest 
end by a small tube into (3) the recipient, 
where it collects. This vessel is connected 
by a tube with (4) the distributing valve, which 
distributes it, by means of six small tubes of 
1-16th of an inch calibre, into six stacks of 
zig-zag tubes, contained in the freezing cistern. 
The freezing cistern consists of a wooden tank 
lined with iron, about five feet long, three 
wide, and three deep, in which are placed six 
lines of vertical zig-zag tubes above noticed, 
into which the liquefied ammoniacal gas enters 
from the distributing valve. Between these, 
forty-eight copper cans or freezers, filled with 
water, are placed, and the whole interior of 
the tank is filled with a bath of strong brine, 
or, preferably, solution of chloride of calcium, 
which is incapable of being frozen by the 
temperature produced, and is made to circu- 
late between the tubes and freezing cans as a 
carrier of heat, by a stirring apparatus. The 
stacks of zig-zags connect at bottom with a 
cylindrical vessel called the collector. When 
now the distributing valve is partially opened, 
the liquid ammonia is forced in due propor- 
tion into the zig-zag tubes, where it rapidly 
expands into gas by the assumption of the 
heat necessary for its vaporization from the 
surrounding brine, which in its turn abstracts 
the heat of the water in the cans (by virtue 
of which only it can retain its fluidity,) and 


thus converts it into ice and accomplishes the 
chief purpose of the machine. But the ap- 
paratus, acting continuously, now gathers the 
resulting ammoniacal gas, redissolves it in the 
weak liquor of the boiler which it has pre- 
viously abstracted and cooled, and then re- 
turns it to the boiler to be again deprived of 
its gas. This remarkable compound result is 
effected in this wise: The ammoniacal gas, 
after-performing its office of rendering latent 


the 24th of October, 1869, an experiment with 
this machine yielded 2204 lbs. in eight hours, 
with a gain of 11°C., the bath being 6° below 
zero ©. at 8 o'clock, a.m, and 17° C. below 
zero (at 4 o'clock, Pp. M., about 2° above zero 
Fahr.;) and he thinks the product would reach 
7000 to 7500 lbs. in twenty-four hours if the 
boiler and tubes were covered with felt. To 
remove the ice, the cans are dipped momen- 
tarily in hot water, and then inverted. The 
cakes are uniformly rectangular, and as their 
temperature when removed is far below 32° 
F., by simply moistening their surface they 
cement perfectly to each other, and form solid 
blocks of ice of any required dimensions. 
“Mr. Bujac had a shallow tank of wood, ten 
feet by thirty feet, arranged with a series of 
iron pipes just below the surface of the water 
it contained, when on attaching the machine 
the water was frozen so that boys skated 
upon it. The idea of applying the machine 
to the reduction of the temperature of large 
rooms for brewers and others who need a 
moderate heat in their processes, is at present 
being studied practically. We understand a 
machine like the one described is worth 
$12,000, and when worked constantly will 
make about one thousand tons of ice per an- 
num. Machines of ten tons per twenty-four 
hours capacity are now at work in New 
Orleans, the price of which are $25,000.” 


————————-»>———_ 


Selected for “The Friend.” 

I have been renewedly confirmed in the 
great advantage to families and even to small 
children, that results in sitting down in solemn 
silence and therein waiting upon God. I 
have seen the children much broken and ten- 
dered in such seasons, so that even when 
there has not been a word spoken, the tears 
have rolled down their cheeks, and their looks 
have been evidently expressive of heartfelt 
sensations. This practice also learns them 
silence and subjection, it curbs their wills and 
habituates them to restraint, and a patient 
waiting for their parents’ permission to en- 
gage in their little diversions. The habits of 
silence, subjection, and patient waiting for 
permission, are very useful to children from 
infancy to maturer age, and many suffer much 
for want of it. I have also seen much ad- 


the sensible heat of the water, passes on first|vantage to children, and indeed to whole 
to the collector, and from this through a cool-|families, from the practice of a solemn pause 
ing tube to the absorption vase (which consists|at meals ; it learns children stillness, decency 
of a cylindrical vessel enclosing a tall coil ofjand reverence; and where it is done in a 
tube, through which passes a constant current|feeling manner, with minds rightly turned to 
of cold water,) and there, after the machine|feel after God, and experience his blessing, 
has been working some time, it meets with|and is not practised in a slight, formal man- 
the exhausted ammonia liquor, by which itis|ner, it tends to season and solemnize the 
rapidly absorbed, and which thus regains its|minds of young and old. I have seen it done 
original strength. Thus it is apparent that|in a very careless, lifeless manner, with scarce 
the same aqua ammoniw may be used over|any. reverence, divers of the family conversing 
and over again, to an extent only limited by |not far from the table, and scarce any sense 
the perfection of the joints under the great|of the Divine presence prevalent in the minds 
pressure constantly existing. of those around it; and perhaps the pause 


«The apparatus consists (1) ofa cylindrical, 
dome-topped, vertical boiler, about 9 feet high 
and 24 in diameter, into which 250 galls. of th 


“At starting the machine, all the cans are 
filled with pure water and closely covered 
with wooden lids, and when, after about four 
hours, they are frozen, the operator removes 
the ice from the first, third, fifth, seventh, &c., 
one every five minutes, until he has reached 
the forty-seventh, refilling each with water and 
returning it to its place as he goes, when he 
takes the series two, four, six, eight, ten, &c., 
to the forty-eighth, in the same way, when 
the other series is re-commenced, and so on 
day and night, making three tons every 
twenty-four hours. Mr. Bujac says that on 


scarce long enough to allow of much solid 
sensibility or reverential acknowledgment of 
the favors received from the bounty of a 
gracious God, in the ample provisions by his 
providential care for our bodies, or his con- 
tinued extension of fatherly regard to our 
immortal souls. I think such an undevout 
appearance can do very little towards the 
Divine acceptance ; but where a proper pause 
is observed, and the Lord is therein seriously 
sought to, the mind being impressed with a 
sense of Kis aid and assistance, and all branches 


of the family are reverently silent, it is an 
i 
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and very useful to such families. I am mor- 
uly certain that I have many a day gone 
‘through the cares and concerns of life with 
)much more composure, stability, satisfaction 
and propriety, for the strength and assistance 
‘Lhave found iv drawing near to Godin solemn 
»silence in my family ; and I wish the practice 
Jof reverently adoring him in this way may 
“increase more and more.—Job Scott. 


A Geographer’s View of 1869.—Judge Daly, 
‘the President of the American Geographical 
and Statistical Society, in his last address to 
‘the society, enumerates the following events 
‘as making 1869 a memorable year: “1. The 
‘connecting of the North Atlantic with the 
“Pacific Ocean by rail. 2. The completion of 
‘the canal across the Isthmus of Suez. 3. The 
vexploration and discoveries in south-eastern 
“and Hast Equatorial Africa. 4. The addi- 
‘tional and conclusive evidence now brought 
‘to light of a climate in the ice-bound regions 
“of the Arctic, at a past and remote period of 
‘time, resembling that of the countries lying 
‘near the equator. 5. The marvellous results of 
the deep-sea dredging of Professors Thomp- 
‘gon and Carpenter, revealing the existence of 
“animal life at enormous depths of the ocean, 
where we should have supposed the existence 

of life to have been impossible. 6. The very 
general disturbances throughout this year of 
the earth’s surface by earthquake, distin- 
'guishable not so much for its effects in 


‘particular localities as for the distribution 


' 


of the phenomena over the globe, and its 
appearance in parts of the world where such 
' disturbances have never been previously wit- 
nessed in the memory of man. 7. The at- 
tractive power of mountains discovered in 
the pendulum experiments made during the 
past year at the observing stations upon the 


~ Himalayas in India. 8. Thediscovery through 


the spectroscope of a method of determining 


_ the proper motion of the stars, and the fact 


_ that the physicial and chemical construction 
of the whole stellar universe is identical. 


oF 
The invention and successful practical use of a 


- selfregistering compass by which every mo- 
' tion of a vessel can be recorded and preserved 
_ from the beginning to the end of her voyage. 
10. The discovery of trees of enormous height 


- and magnitude in Australia, one of which was 


found to be sixty-nine feet in circumference. 
11. The discovery of great deposits of coal 


_ throughout the whole of New Zealand, and 


the finding of coal upon the borders of the 
Caspian Sea, verifying in this last particular 
a prediction of Humboldt’s, both of which 


_ discoveries are of the highest importance 
- to commerce. 
_ gearches in Hurope, Asia, and Africa, reveal- 


12. The anthropological re- 


ing the structure and mode of life and customs 
of the earliest inhabitants of the earth. 13. 
The passage and escape of the American ship 
Congress last August through a cyclone of 
extraordinary intensity and power, in the 
Atlantic, under circumstances which afford a 
great deal of information of the movement 
in this terrible phenomenon of the ocean.” 


> 


One remark of dear John Storer’s I cannot 
well omit to mention here. He said in the 
meeting for business, that he “never knew 
any one to grow and prosper in religion who 
was negligent as to the attendance 6f religious 
meetings.” —Job Scott. 


oblation well pleasing in the sight of God, 


For “Phe Friend.” 
“Let Love be without Dissimulation.” 

Every living member of the church of Christ 
must feel, at times, the great responsibility 
resting upon them; living, as they do, in a 
world lying in wickedness and knowing the 
awful consequences of sin and iniquity, their 
hearts must often be “vexed with the filthy 
conversation of the wicked.’ But while it is 
our duty and privilege thus to feel for and 
towards all, it is more especially incumbent 
upon us to be brought into harmony and 
sympathy with and for those who are mem- 
bers of the same household of faith. It has 
often felt to me, in contemplating the many 
inroads which our insidious adversary is mak- 
ing upon us, while the hearts of some “are 
failing them for fear,” and many are standing 
as “between the porch and the altar,” saying 
“ Spare thy people, O Lord, and give not thine 
heritage to reproach,” that it does behove us 
to go forth clothed in the “whole armor of 
God,” with our hearts filled with that love 
which is the badge of true discipleship, and 
which can alone enable us to enter into sym- 
pathy and feeling with the young in their 
various trials and temptations, which perhaps 
by the extension of timely christian care on 
the part of their elder friends they might be 
enabled to escape. I have earnestly desired 
for all who are thus concerned, that they may 
live so near the Fountain of light and life, and 
be so clothed with that love which is of His 
begetting, as shall enable them to extend a 
helping hand to all such as need a word of 
encouragement or counsel, and to say to them, 
“Come thou with us, and we will do thee 
good;” ever bearing in mind that Christ is 
the Head of His church, and all that He 
requireth of us as individual members is, 
watching to know His will concerning us, 
and in simple, child-like obedience, doing it 
when thus made known. But if we neglect 
this, and any be lost or turned aside through 
our unfaithfulness, great indeed will be the 
condemnation resting upon us, Thus whilst 
I am often brought into near sympathy with 
those who are bearing the burden and heat of 
the day, it seems with me to encourage all to 
be “watchful and vigilant,” and I often feel 
that I could adopt the language of the mourn- 
ful prophet, where he says, “Oh that my 
head were waters, and mine eyes a fountain 
of tears; that I might weep day and night 
for the slain of the daughters of my people !” 

Third month 23d, 1870. 


Discovery of Moabitish Antiquities.—A letter 
from Jerusalem, published in the French 
Journal Offciel, gives the following account of 
a remarkable archzxological discovery made 
by M. Clermont Ganneau, dragoman to the 
consulate of France in that city. The object 
is a “great block of basalt, found to the east- 
ward of the Dead Sea, in the territory of 
the ancient Moabites. Upon this block is 
engraved an inscription some thirty lines in 
length, in Phenician characters, commencing 
with these words, ‘I, Mesa, son of Chamos.’ 
Mesa was a Moabitish king, who is mentioned 
in the Bible, and contemporary with the 
prophet Elisha, with Jehoshaphat, king of 
Jadab, and Ahab and Jehoram, kings of 
Israel. he third chapter of the second 
Book of Kings gives a detailed recital of the 
campaign undertaken in concert by Jehoram 
and Jehoshaphat and the king of Edom against 
Mesa, King of Moab. The inscription upon 


the stone also refers to the struggle of Mesa 
against the King of Israel, and enumerates 
the towns built and the temples erected by 
Mesa, and dedicated by him to the national 
deity of the Moabites—Chamos. 

“The age of this monument is determined 
by the agreement of its statements with 
Jewish history. It dates nine centuries before 
the Christian era, and is nearly a century 
later than the reign of Solomon. It is nearly 
two centuries earlier than the famous sarco- 
phagus of Echmonnazar, king of Sidon, The 
Phenician characters of theinscription present 
some archaic features not to be found in the 
same degree in any of the Phenician monu- 
ments hitherto known. ‘The inscription, 
however, is decipherable with almost abso- 
lute certainty, as each word is separated by 
a point, and all the sentences are divided by 
vertical lines. The language is, with some 
slight orthographic variations, pure Hebrew. 
This valuable inscription, which enables us 
to bring a document contemporary with the 
events to which it refers into relation with 
the historical recitals of the Bible, has been 
forwarded by M. Clermont Ganneau to the 
Academie des Inscriptions, together with a 
dissertation which will be immediately pub- 
lished.” — Living Age. 


For “The Friend.” 
Questions and Answers. 


Question. What is the ground of the testi- 
mony to plainness of speech, behavior, and 
apparel, as ever held by the Society of 
Friends? 

Answer. Obedience to the law of the Spirit 
of life in Christ Jesus, led our forefathers to 
lay aside everything unbecoming the followers 
of a meek and lowly Jesus. They were will- 
ing to seem, and to be “strangers and pil- 
grims” here, or even to appear as “fools” in 
the eyes of the worldly-wise; having their 
hearts and affections set upon, the better coun- 
try. It was in conformity to the precepts 
and example of Christ, and that of His imme- 
diate followers, that they patiently endured 
all the obloquy and reproach—the world’s 
dread laugh and its pointed finger of scorn— 
cruelly heaped upon them, believing that the 
Holy Spirit of God, in whose influence pre- 
servation and success entirely depends, will 
seldom co-operate with any but those who 
are sincerely governed by His precepts. Thus 
they felt it to be their absolute duty to take 
up their daily cross to the gratifications of 
the natural mind, and faithfully to heed the 
grace of God which brings salvation, and 
teaches to deny all ungodliness and worldly 
lusts, and to live soberly, righteously, and 
godly in this present world, that they might 
adorn the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ in 
all things; and glorify Him in their body, and 
in their spirit, which are His. I 

Q. Did this course tend to bring them 
more into conformity with the world and its 
spirit; or rather was not its hate and malig- 
nity still more excited towards them on these 
accounts ? 

A. “True it is,” says William Penn, “that 
this retired and strict sort of life from the 
liberty of the conversation of the world, ex- 
poses us to the censures of many, as bumor- 
ists, conceited, and self-righteous persons, &c. 
But it was our preservation from many snares, 
to which others were continually exposed by 
the prevalency of the lust of the eye, the lust 
of the flesh, and the pride of life, that wanted 
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no occasions or temptations to excite them 
abroad in the converse of the world.” With 
respect to being hated, the follower of his or 
her Lord need expect no other from a world 
that despised and crucified Him. “ For,” saith 
He, “It is enough for the servant to be as his 
Master.” And again, “If the world hate you, 
ye know that it hated me before it hated you. 
Tf ye were of the world, the world would love 
its own: but because ye are not of the world, 
but I have chosen you out of the world, there- 
fore the world hateth you.” 

Q. Has the foundation of this testimony 
changed ; or is more indulgence in these things 
alloyed now, than was formerly the case? 

A. Truth changeth not: therefore the same 


self-denial and obedience to its guidance, if 


attended to, would still lead in the same 
world-renouncing, self-humiliating, meek and 
lowly way: agreeably to the precept, Those 
who “walk by the same rule,” “mind the 
same thing.” Concurrent with the same, is 
the testimony of one of Wisdom’s children :— 
“Truth is the same as it was in the beginning; 
it changeth not, neither doth it wax old: and 
if any find a decay, or in other words, think 
it gives more liberty than in the beginning, I 
can testify from my own experience, that 
liberty is not of or from the Lord, but is of and 
from man, who is departed in measure more 
or less from the Lord.” 

Has not the love of, and conformity to 
the world, had much to do with this lapse? 
What saith the apostles of our Lord, and Him- 
self too, on this point? 

A. No doubt this is largely the case. But 
as opposed to such compliance, the Apostle 
Paul saith, “God forbid that I should glory, 
save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by 
whom the world is crucified unto me, and I 
unto the world.” And again, “Be not con- 
formed to this world: but be ye transformed 
by the renewing of your mind, that ye may 
prove what is that good, and acceptable, and 
perfect will of God.” “ Know ye not,” writes 


the Apostle James, “that the friendship of 


the world is enmity with God? Whosoever 
therefore will be the friend of the world is the 
enemy of God.” The Apostle John is not less 
plain: “Love not the world,” saith he, “nor 
the things that are in the world. If any man 
love the world, the love of the Father is not in 
him.” And again, in allusion to how this 
idolatrous love may be overcome, he saith :— 
“ Whatsoever is born of God overcometh the 
world,” &&. We know not how our duty re- 
specting the world and its spirit, could be 
more clearly spoken to and defined, than it is 
in these, and other like passages; especi- 
ally when taken in connexion with our Sa- 
viour and Lawgiver’s no less, ever-stirring 
words :— What shall it profit a man, if he 
shall gain the whole world (of approbation, or 
love, or honor, or wealth) and lose his own 
soul? Or what shall a man give in exchange 
for his soul?” How careful and watchful 
should these make us, not to compromise, for 
the sake of the world, or from the fear of man 
that bringeth a snare, and whose breath is in 
his nostrils, any of the testimonies ever held 
dear by this Society; or, in any wise, be a 
stumbling block in the way of others, or. re- 
move the ancient landmarks (be it in larger 
or smaller matters) which the Lord hath 
set. 

Q. Should we not bring all these things to 
the test of the anointing which abideth in us; 
which is truth, and which teaches us to dis- 


regard the customs of the world, and things 
reputed singular by the world? 


A, This is the only safe way. We join 


unquestionably in customs, through the fear 
of being reputed singular, which our hearts 
do not always approve: and which a reference 
to the anointing that we have of God, and 


teacheth all things, would dissipate, as the sun 


the morning mist. Moreover nothing is more 
true, than that a christian is expected to be 


singular with respect to the fashions and cor- 
ruptions of the world. What a deal of good 
would be done, if cases of persons choosing 
rather to suffer for Christ, than to yield their 
testimony for Him, were numerous enough 
to attract the general notice of mankind. 

Q. Can it be right to bring a reproach 
upon our christian profession by a disregard 
of the discipline of the Society, and the warn- 
ing voice of its watchmen, respecting plain- 
ness of speech, behavior, or apparel, or by 
sacrificing these at the shrine of either custom 
or fashion ? 

‘A. No: we should be very careful not to 
bring reproach upon any part of the inheri- 
tance left us by our forefathers. And with 
respect to custom, it can never alter the 
immutable nature of right; neither can it, or 
fashion, involving as they do conformity to 
the world, have any place with a self-denying 
follower of Christ. 

Q. Has not the increase of riches, with 
the love of ease and self-indulgence conse- 
quent thereupon, had much to do with turn- 
ing many back, Demas like, into the current 
of the world ? 

A. While somewhat dubious - respecting 
improvement on the good old times, that were 
so signally successful in turning people to 
Christ in the first rise of our Society, there 
is no doubt that when intervals of rest from 
persecutions and suffering came, the enemy 
was not behind hand in sowing tares; whereby 
mere worldly-wise, expansive, and liberal- 


minded views have obtained ; and the fear of 


God, with its low self-denial and watchful 
restraint, which made our forefathers such an 
humble, inward, spiritually minded, as well 
as aggressive people, is, like the morning 
cloud and the early dew, too much departed 
from us. 

Q. Is it not the beginnings of evil that 
should be most closely watched? as when they 
are neglected, who can foretell the devasta- 
tion that will follow ? 

A. Yes. Perhaps the first steps in the 
changes that have come over us, were not 
taken with a bad intention, or foreseen to 
extend to such important ends: but the pre- 
cedent was dangerous; for the progress of 
error is from small beginnings to great and 
unthought of consequences. The truth as it 
is in Jesus, like a bank opposed to a torrent, 
must be preserved entire, to be useful; if a 
breach is once made, though it may seem at 
first to be small, none but Him who says to 
the threatening billows, ‘ Hitherto shalt thou 
come, but no further,” can set bounds to the 
threatening inundation that must quickly fol- 
low. 

Q. Did not the ancient Romans recognize 
this same principle ? 

A. Yes: it is related of the ancient Romans, 
that they carefully watched that their god 
Terminus, who defined their limits, should 
never recede: the first step of his retreat, 
they said, would be the destruction of their 
security. 


Q. Do not the changes in conformity with 
the fashions of the world, to which allusion 
has been made, argue a weakness in the 
deviating person, and bespeak the beginning 
at least of an inconstant and unstable 
mind ? 

A. The doctrines and testimonies of this 
religious Society are too closely conjoined 
ever to be separated: or for the one to stand 
or fall without the other. This is so patent 
as to have become a record of history, that 
“in proportion as young persons deviate from 
the plainness and simplicity of the apparel as 
worn by Friends, they approach in appear- 
ance to the world, they mix with it, they 
imbibe its spirit, and admit its customs, and | 
come into a situation which subjects them to 
be disowned; and this is so generally true, 
that of those persons whom the Society has 
been obliged to disown, the commencement in 
a long progress in irregularity may often be 
traced to a deviation from the simplicity of 
their dress.” 

Q. Is the Society likely to be an in- 
creasing body, with these testimonies to 
maintain and uphold? and having at the 
same time the spirit of the world, as well as 
the gravitation of our own hearts constantly 
and forcibly operating to hinder such a result, 
and which are so calculated to “disturb the 
bias of the purpose,” even causing the love of 
many to wax cold? 

A. When we consider the accordancy of 
the Quaker religion with the precepts of 
Christ and His apostles, as recorded in the 
New Testament, the shelter it affords from 
the follies, and many of the difficulties and 
temptations of life, and the happiness to 
which a faithful adherence to its principles 
ultimately leads, we wonder that the progress 
of the Society in point of number has not been 
greater than it is. And when we consider 
on the other hand how many difficulties are 
presented to the natural mind against being 
a Quaker ; how the dress, the language, the 
fear of being singular, the discipline with its 
varied restraints, all are against the temper 
and disposition, as well as the pride of the 
unrenewed heart: and when to all this we 
add the constantly operating influence of the 
world—its customs and fashions, its wealth 
and pleasures, its promises and honors—unto 
which so many bow down, but before which 
this people are required to stand up, and even 
at some period of their lives to undergo on 
account of, an ordeal of mortification or of 
suffering, we shall not so much wonder that 
it has not gone on increasing, as that it has 
not been long ago extinct. 

Q. In conclusion, what course only will 
yield true satisfaction and peace; and will 
cause the Lord himself to be our light to dis- 
cover to us our duty unto Him, and towards 
each other ? 

A. For this end how earnestly should we 
seek to keep within the “ garden enclosed,” 
and to be followers of those, who have been 
followers of Christ; to aim at a life of self- 
denial and obedience to the cross of Jesus; to 
turn from the world and its spirit, having our 
treasure and affections in heaven; to renounce 
self-will, and to guard against self-wisdom ; to 
be diligent in closely waiting upon the Sa- 
viour, the source of all help and sufficiency, 
in humble, secret, fervent prayer, in whose 
hand not only our breath is, and whose are all 
our right*ways, but in whom are hid all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge. 


Selected. 
RIPE AND READY. 


During a storm off the coast of Lancashire, a small 
“essel was wrecked. Amid the confusion and dismay 
|m board, a poor boy was heard praying that if any lives 
:vere lost, the “ripest and readiest” might be taken. 


Loudly breaks the storm above them, 
Wild the waves that overwhelm, 

Dark the clouds that hang around them, 
Weak the hand that guides the helm: 


For their hearts have sunk within then— 
Hope bas yielded to despair; 

One alone amid the tumult 
Dares to bend the knee in prayer. 


He, the youngest and the weakest, 
Casts all buman fear aside; 

Peaceful ’mid the gathering shadow, 
Calm amid the raging tide. 


Can his faith the darkness fathom? 
Will his Father hear his cry? 
Yes, His word is pledged to listen 
To the feeblest, faintest sigh. 


But he prays not for deliverance: 
“ff Thine angel Death must come, 

Send thy message to the readiest ; 
Father, take the ripest home.” 


And the prayer arose to heaven, 
Found acceptance at the throne; 
Swift the answering mandate given, — 

Ocean swallowed him alone! 


Ripe and ready, thus it found bim, 
Freed from every stain of sin; 

Washed in Jesns’ cleansing fountain, 
Holiness iascribed within. 


And the waves may roll above him, 
They can fright nor barm him more ; 
Ripe and ready he has landed 
Safe on Canaan’s peaceful shore. 


. But to us the lesson speaketh 
: Words of warning and of love; 
Ripe and ready are we waiting 
For the summons from above? 


Have our hearts to Christ been given? 
Rules and reigns His Spirit there ? 

Has not pride a secret lurking? 
Pleasure drawn us in ber snare? 


Let us watch, for foes surround us ; 
Let us pray, for flesh is weak ; 

Strive to shun the world’s allurements, 
And the narrow pathway seek. 


Then, where’er our work is ended, 
|e And the summons goes abroad, 
Father, grant that rive and ready 
t We may joy to meet our Lord. 


| The Singapore Jungle—From a late num- 

ber of the Siam Weekly Advertiser—a little 
| journal published in Bangkok—we condense 
adescription of the Jungle, of which it is diffi- 
cult for those accustomed to only the forests 
of the temperate zones to form any adequate 
‘idea. In Singapore, the jungle consists of a 
forest of gigantic trees, standing close togeth- 
er like stalks in a wheat-field, their trunks 
varying in diameter from two to six fect. 
They are branchless until near the top, when 
they spread out into compact foliage of dark 
green leaves. The tops of these giants join 
| together, and underneath grow shorter and 
more umbrageous trees; and again beneath 
these latter grow strange plants and ferns, 
| few of which have received even Malay names. 
_ But the peculiar characteristic of the jungle 
‘is the extraordinary manner in which the 
whole mass is woven together by a network 
_ of creepers and parasites. Chief among the 
former is the ratan, pieces of which have been 
| cut nearly an inch in diameter and three 
hundred feet long. Some of the parasites 
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are as thick as a man’s body, twining spirally|an alm 
round the trunks of the larger trees, begin-| of a co 
ning at the bottom, and after seven or eight|being the 


turns, reaching to the top, from which they 
frequently drop again in straight columns of 
uniform girth to the ground, where they be- 
come attached, and again start forth on a 
fresh mission. 

Another peculiar and beautiful feature of 
these jungles consists of the numerous orchi- 
daceous plants that drop from the elbows of 
the larger trees, or fix themselves on the 
creeper net-work that grows around them 
Conspicuous, too, are the varieties of pitcher- 
plants, to be found probably in greater luxu- 
riance in the jungles of Singapore than in any 
other part of the world. It is extraordinary 
where these singular plants place themselves. 
Some can be seen on the very pinnacles of the 
trees, while others, as if destined for man, 
cluster within an easy distance of the ground. 
They always contain a good supply of pure 
wholesome water, perhaps about a quarter of 
a pint to each cup. To complete the obstruc- 
tions of the jungle, fallen trees of by-gone 
ages are piled upon each other, giving birth, 
in their decay, to innumerable forms of vege- 
tation.— Living Age. 


From ‘The British Friend.’ 


Lord! What wilt Thou Have Me to Do? 


Very different sermons may be, and have 
often been preached from the same text. 

Though but the inquiry of an individual— 
What wilt thou have me to do ?—it is not less 
appropriate for a community—What wilt 
thou have us to do? In whomsoever this 
inquiry is raised in sincerity, 

‘<Tt yields some hope of life divine 
Within, bowever low ;” 


and there can be no doubt that if it were 
more generally the exercise of individuals, as 
well as their endeavor to carry out the disco- 
very made to them, the duty of the church 
would be very materially lightened. 

To Friends as a Society, certain views of 
gospel truth have unquestionably been intrus- 
ted by the great Head of the church, and 
these views have ever been features in the 
profession of Friends, distinguishing them 
from other Christian denominations. Now 
it cannot for a moment be supposed that such 
distinctive views were thus committed to 
Friends for their exclusive advantage, but 
most assuredly for that of the whole Chris- 
tian community. In this light, undoubtedly, 
our predecessors in religious profession re- 
garded their trust, and were zealously enga- 
ved in the carrying of it out. Gradually, 
however, it would seem as if this had become 
very much lost sight of, and in place of set- 
ting their light upon a candlestick, it might 
almost be said the effort has been to show 
that there is little if any difference at all be- 
tween Friends and their neighbors. Not only 
are doctrinal differences kept much in the 
back-ground, but the minor external marks 
of the profession have been largely abandoned 
—in short, the aim apparently uppermost 
with many is not to be known for lriends— 
indeed, they appear to be ashamed of their 
profession. 

Probably in no previous period of our his- 
tory, save it may be the very earliest, was 
there more of “a running to and fro” than of 
recent times on the part of those in the min- 


istry, and in the extending of their labors be- 
yond the pale of the Society; but it is with 


Society’s profession 
. ent way.” In early 
times numerous testimonies are borne to this 
having been the effect of Haiistera labor. 
What, it may well be worthy of inquiry, is 
the cause of such difference?) Is it not, as 
many from long-continued observation are 
ready to conclude, because it has become 
common for ministers of later times to dwell 
upon points whereon Friends are at one with 
the great majority of Christian professors, 
while those upon which we differ are kept 
very much in the shade? To show that we 
are to a large extent agreed with others may, 


be all right, but it is of equal if not more im-_ 


portance to explain wherein and why we,dis- 
agree. One would naturally suppose that the 
main object of our ministers inviting the 
public promiscuously to our meetings must 
be to diffuse information respecting our reli- 
gious profession, in consequence of many 
erroneous ideas being prevalent respecting it 
—what we do believe beinggbut indistinctly 
imagined, while we are blamed for some 
things which we do not hold. Those accept- 
ing the invitations to such meetings may 
fairly be considered the serious and religious 
minded, accustomed to hear fundamental 
gospel truths in their own places of worship, 
consequently not needing to hear them from 
Friends. They do need however, very gen- 
erally, to be made acquainted with the rea- 
sons why we differ in mode of worship and 
in other important particulars from the ma- 
jority of those around us. But this they very 
rarely get, hence they go away, as they came, 
strangers still to what it would be greatly to 
their advantage to know, and are brought no 
nearer to Friends. In short, no convincement 
is effected, and thus the meetings fail in what 
in our view should be their main design. 
Were it the case that the distinguishing 
views of Friends converned matters of minor 
import, such concealing of them might be of 
less consequence. The differences, however, 
between Friends and others we maintain are 
of essential importance, and in as great need 
to be pressed upon the attention of the pro- 
fessing Christian world as when they were 
revived by George Fox and his contempora- 
ries. Where, it may be queried, is the use of 
Friends maintaining a separate organization 
if there be no material difference in their pro- 
fession from that of others? We confess we 
can discover none. But is it so in reality 
that no difference in essentials exists? Is 
the doctrine of Scripture respecting the uni- 
versality of Divine Grace and its immediate 
teaching any more recognized than two cen- 
turies ago by the Christian world? Is the 
one-man system of ministry less prevalent, or 
its pecuniary maintenance more seen to be 
unscriptural? Is the system of , worship 
more formal? Are outward rites and cere- 
monies less trusted in? Is religion yet suffi- 
ciently recognized as the regulator of the 
whole every-day life? Is a testimony more 
conspicuous than ever against the fashions 
and maxims of a corrupt world? Is the un- 
lawfulness of all war entertained by any one 
denomination besides Friends? ‘Till these 
inquiries can be truly answered in the affirm- 
ative, surely the mission of Friends has been 
anything but accomplished. In answer also 
to the words at the head of this article, What 
wilt thou have me—what wilt thou have us 
to do? may it not be responded, Here is the 


aig Sos 


and lawful 
and preach 
doctrine, 


to .them—the knowledge of the 
truth in its primitive simplicity and spiritual- 
ity, as revived by the early Friends. 


Scientific Seraps. 


Annual Amount of the Sun’s Heat on the 

‘arth.—Pouillet has made observations with 
“a pyrheliometer, from which he estimates 
that the amount of heat annually received 
by the earth from the sun would melt a crust 
of ice surrounding the earth 101 feet thick. 

Internal Stratum of Invariable Temperature. 
—The heat which the earth receives from 
the sun does not penetrate more than from 
50 to 100 feet. At Paris this stratum of inva- 
riable temperatwre is found at a depth of 86 
feet. 

Power of the Sun's Rays—A lens has re- 
cently been made for Mr. Parker, of London, 
8 feet in diameter, 3 inches thick in the centre, 
and weighing 212 pounds. 
this powerful lens the most refractory metals 
are almost instantly fused and completely 
dissipated in vapor, while unyielding stony 
substances are as readily vitrified. 

Heat from Friction.—Myr. Addy exhibited, 
at a recent meeting of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, an iron step which 
had supported a mill-stone weighing 1,200 
pounds, and revolving from 100 to 120 times 
per minute. The shaft was of iron, about 
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which, so far as it remains intact by this 
external reduction, does not seem to lose its 
qualities, so that the reduced strength of a 
rusted bar is simply proportionate to the 
reduction of its original section. The state of 
corrosion which would justify the term “rot- 
ten” is a reduction of cohesion without any 
apparent removal of material, and is not 
easily recognized externally. The nature of 
this change has for a long time remained 
unexplained, until some very interesting ex- 
periments established its scientific rationale. 
We believe that this scientific discovery is 
due to Mr. Crace Calvert, of Manchester, 
who some years back carried out a series of 
very interesting experiments on this point. 
Mr. Calvert immersed cast-iron-cubes, made 
of Staffordshire cold blast iron, and cast one 
centimetre in dimension, into acidulated 
water. Each cube was placed by itself in a 
corked bottle with 80 cubic centimetres of a 
very diluted acid. Amongst the acids tried 
were sulphuric, hydrochloric, and acetic acid; 
their action upon the iron was very slow, 
and it required a long time to show any 
change whatever. After three months of con- 
tact, Mr. Calvert found that, although the 
external appearance of the cubes was not 
changed in any way, some of the cubes, and 
particularly that in contact with acetic acid, 
had become so soft externally, a knife-blade 
could penetrate 3 or 4 millimetres deep into 
the cube. The solutions were then removed 
and replaced by fresh acid of the same kind 
in each bottle, this removal being continucd 
every month for two years. After this period, 
changes had been effected in almost all the 
cubes, only the penetration was more or less 
complete according to the nature of the acid. 


2 inches in diameter, surrounded by a ring of! Acetic acid had acted most energetically of 


hardened steel three-eighths of an inch thick. 
After running with the above speed for several 
months, it suddenly broke down, twisted off. 
On examination the steel and iron were found 
to be on one side firmly welded together, from 
the heat generated by friction, probably from 
a lack of lubrication. 

Tungsten Steel Magnets—In a recent lec- 
ture, Mr. C. W. Siemens spoke of the remark- 
able effect of tungsten upon steel, in increas- 
ing its power of retaining magnetism when 
hardened. A horse-shoe magnet of ordinary 
steel, weighing 2 pounds, is considered o 
good quality when it bears 7 times its own 
weight. The famous Haarlem magnet sup- 
ports 13 times its own weight. 


But Mr. iron. 


all; next came hydrochloric and sulphuric 
acid. Phosphoric acid showed no similar 
action. The result of the action of the acid 
was a complete change of the nature of the 
metal, without any alteration of its bulk or 
of the appearance of its surface. The cubes 
of gray cast iron, which originally weighed 
15,324 grammes each, weighed only about 33 
{grammes at the end of two years, and their 
specific gravity was reduced from 7,858 to 
2,751. The iron had been gradually dissolved 
or extracted from the mass, and in its place 
remained a carbon compound of less specific 
weight, and very small cohesive force, which 
oceupied the same bulk as the original cast 
The composition of the cast iron and 


Siemens has succeeded in producing a similar] o¢ the carbon compound which remained in 


horse-shoe niagnet, of tungsten steel, which];+, 


place after two years of contact with 


will carry 20 times its own weight, suspended | acetic acid was found by Mr. Calvert as fol- 


from its armature. 

Expansion of Petroleum—aAccording to M. 
Deville (“Comptes Rendus’”) petroleum in- 
creases in bulk by one hundredth of its volume 
for every 10° C. of heat. A due allowance 
for this expansion is necessary in stowing 
petroleum for fuel, or the casks may be burst 
and destructive explosions ensue. 

Oorrosion of Cast Iron—It has been often 
stated that cast iron, when exposed to the 
action of sea-water or to atmospheric influ- 
ences, under certain conditions, becomes “rot- 
ten ;” an expression which is intended to indi- 
eate a loss of strength or cohesion without a 
corresponding alteration of volume or size. 
This phenomenon is entirely different from 
common oxidation, or rusting, which latter 
process shows itself by attacking the surface, 
and gradually reducing the size of the article, 
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\ lows :— 
Original Cubes, Carbonaceous Substance. 

Tron, . 95.413 79.960 
Carbon, 2.900 11.070 
Nitrogen, . 0.790 2.590 
Silicium, 0.478 6.070 
Phosphorus, . 0.132 0.059 
Sulphur, . 0.179 0.096 
Loss, 0.108 0.205 


Acids, like hydrochloric, sulphuric, and 
acetic acid, are to be found in water under a 
great variety of circumstances. Sea-water 
contains these, or at least the elements from 
which they can be formed by decomposition 
of the organic or inorganic matter contained 
in them; they appear in the air, and are 
carried by the rain or snow down to the 
surface, particularly in the vicinity of manu- 


facturing localities. The gradual deteriora 
tion of cast iron when exposed to actions 0 
that kind—a change which is all the mor 
dangerous, as it isnot immediately apparen 
to the eye—may therefore be considered as ¢ 
possibility, and in the presence of acidulatec 
water or sea-water may be even called ap 
established fact. It is probable that a coat 
ing of the metal or paint, in so far as it ig 
impervious to water, may prevent, or a 
least lessen this injurious action, but this has 
not as yet been established by direct experi 
ment. There are many engineering struc 
tures relying for their safety upon the strengt 
of cast iron in contact with sea-water, ano 
the chances of injury from this action should 
never be lost sight of during the periodica 
inspection of such works.— Engineering. 


Selected for “ The Friend.” 

Being firmly established in the doctrines 0 
Truth as professed by Friends, he was often 
led to urge the importance and necessity of 
their being supported in their original purity 
and simplicity, without addition and without 
abatement. He was enabled to bear a clear, 
and consistent testimony to the divinity and 
atonement of the Son of God, and to the an- 
thenticity and divine authority of the Holy 
Scriptures, in opposition to the doctrines of in- 
fidelity which were avowed by some amongst 
us; and of latter time has his warning voice 
been often raised against the danger of trust- 
ing in what Christ did and suffered for, with- 
out knowing his Spirit to cleanse, sanctify, 
rule, and reign in us; against exalting the 
Scriptures above their proper place and ser- 
vice, subordinate to the Spirit; and against a 
disposition to render our profession more con- 
formable to the spirit of the world, and less 
of a cross-bearing religion than was that of 
our predecessors—often testifying “there was 
no new way.’—Lxtract from an obituary of 
John Wood. 


Trees and Rain.—The climatic influence of 
forests has also been observed in Australia. 
In the district of Ballarat it became striking 
that since deforesting was commenced on a 
large scale, from the years 1863 to 1868, a 
regular decrease of the amount of rain-fall— 
from 37.27 inches to 14.23 inches—had taken 
place. The government, in view of this fact, 
has now created the office of inspector of the 
State forests. The business of this official 
will be to prevent the clearing out of the 
forests, and to see after the caring for and 
planting of forests in various parts of the 
colony. 


a 

Want of Retirement—“ It is no uncommon 
thing to hear excellent persons complain, that 
their whole time is nearly divided between 
their avocations and the claims of multiplying 
societies; thus leaving little or no leisure for 
the important duty of christian retirement. 
Hence spirituality of mind is much injured 
from the constant bustle in which some 
benevolent persons live. They have frequent 
cause to join in the lamentation of the spouse 
in the Canticles: ‘They made me the keeper 
of the vineyards; but mine own vineyard have 
I not kept; but it never was the design of 
Infinite Wisdom that one duty should extir- 
pate another,’—that the pursuit of outward 
engagements in the creaturely will and wis: 
dom, should supersede the duty of inward 
retirement and communion. 


Selected. 

Be watchful and diligent in the service of 
‘tod; and frequently recollect, that thou hast 
jeft the broad way of the world, and entered 
yato the narrow path of holiness, that thou 
aightest live to God, and become a spiritual 
saan. With increasing ardor, therefore, press 
jontinually towards the mark, and cre long 
"hou wilt receive the prize of the high call- 
,ag of God in Christ Jesus: when there shall 
a@ NO DO more fear nor sorrow, for God shall 
wipe all tears from our eyes, and take away 
sl trouble from cur hearts. Thus will a 
it hort life of inconsiderable labor be exchanged 
hior an everlasting life, not only of perfect rest 
out of increasing joy. If thou continuest 
‘aithful and diligent in laboring, God doubtless 
pvill be faithful and rich in recompensing. 
Thou mayest, therefore, maintain a comfori- 
able hope, that in the end thon shalt inherit 
(she crown of victory; only beware of security, 
‘"est it betray thee into sloth or presumption. 
A certain person, deeply perplexed about 
she state of his soul, and continually fluctuat- 
‘ng between hope and fear, came one day to 
‘a church overwhelmed with grief, and pros- 
‘wating himself before the altar, repeatedly 
“attered this wish in his heart: “O that L 
\Bertainly knew that 1 should be able to per- 
“severe!” Immediately the divine voice speak- 
“ng within him, answered thus: “And what 
‘would thou do, if this certain knowledge was 
“nestowed upon thee? Do now, that which 
‘shou wouldst then do, and rest secure of thy 
(9erseverance.” Comforted and established by 
‘shis answer, he resigned himself to the divine 
‘Aisposal, and his perplexity and distress were 
'300n removed. Instead of indulging anxious 
““nquiries into the future condition of his soul, 
he applied himself wholly to know what was 
‘the good and acceptable will of God, as the 
“only principle and perfection of every good 
‘work, “Trust in the Lord, and do good,” 
Saith the royal prophet ; “so shalt thou dwell 
‘im the land, and be fed with the riches of his 
'grace.”— Thomas A’ Kempis. 


ve 
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; He that would employ his abilities, his 
jinfiluence and his authority, in the reforma- 
“tion of others, must take care to reform him- 
Self, before he enters upon the work. “When 
‘hou art converted,” said Christ to Peter, 
¢* strengthen the brethren.” 
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| We hear of its being frequently said that 
(there are many now in our religious Society 
{who are convinced that the doctrine of justi- 
‘fication by faith has not heretofore been pro- 
Jperly understood by Friends; they having 
complicated it with the transforming work of 
«the Spirit in the heart, and that hence arose 
i the mental conflicts and suffering they under- 
‘went in their spiritual journey; but that since 
(very many of them have learned to rely for 
‘ justification on a belief in the record given in 
| the scriptures, of Christ, of his atonement and 
Riediation, and to claim a full and free pardon 
thereby, they have at once found peace, “re- 
oicing always” in that they were accepted 
(in the Beloved, and prepared to engage in the 
work of bringing souls to Him. 
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That this belief is adopted by a number of 
our members we cannot doubt, and that it is 
a departure from a fundamental doctrine of 
Quakerism, were it not admitted, could be 
readily proved; but we have no intention of 
entering on that question at present, nor yet 
to exhibit our views of the scriptural sound- 
ness of the belief ever held by Friends on the 
subject of justification. There were few points 
on which the early Friends labored more 
earnestly and perseveringly than to correct 
this opinion of a man being justified by a 
simple belief in the truths recorded in the New 
Testament concerning the deity of Christ, 
his atonement and mediation, and applying 
them to himself, which was then held by most 
Protestant professors. With the acceptance 
of Friends’ faith respecting justification, is in- 
volved all the main features of the profession 
they make, and both must finally stand or fall 
together. It has been witnessed to by the 
Society generally, and its faithful members 
individually, for more than two hundred years, 
and it will be found too late in the day to 
graft this new shoot—new among Friends— 
on to the old stock, without killing the tree. 
The early Friends did not rest their faith 
upon the sand. From generation to genera- 
tion the true hearted members have main- 
tained and cherished it without doubt or fear, 
and though at times “ minished and brought 
low,” it has been given them rejoicingly to 
know that their religion was founded on a 
rock against which all the tempests of time 
beat in vain. The Society will not have 
finished the work for which it was raised up 
until the kingdoms of this world become the 
kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ ; and 
its work can be accomplished only as it ad- 
heres to all the doctrines and testimonies given 
to it in its beginning. Were all the members 
to adopt the doctrine of justification intro- 
duced of latter time, and the other innova- 
tions which accompany it, the “Society of 
Friends” would be destroyed. But this we 
believe the Head of the church will never per- 
mit. Nay, even where to the eyes of the 
Lord’s servants there may appear little more 
than broken down altars and slain prophets, 
He will preserve a remnant which has not 
bowed the knee to Baal, nor kissed his image. 
Cotton Mather says, in his history of New 
England, “There are many grounds to hope 
that the days of prevailing Quakerism will be 


but three score years and ten, and if by reason 
of weakness they be four score years, yet the 
strength of it will soon be wasted, it will soon 
be cut off and fly away.” The wish was doubt- 
less father to the thought in this celebrated 
but prejudiced man; and though more than a 
century and a half have passed since his pre- 
diction, Quakerism still survives, unchanged 
and indestructible. And so it will be in re- 
spect to a Society to uphold it. 

“JT will nourish them and carry them as 
on eagles’ wings; and though clouds gather 
against them, I will make my way through 
them ; though darkness gather together on 
a heap, and tempests gender, I will scatter 
them as with an east wind, and nations shall 
know they are my inheritance, and they shall 
know I am the living God, who will plead 
their cause with all that rise up in opposition 
against them.” 


Those who Jook over any one of the daily 
newspapers, can hardly fail to observe the 
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almost daily notices of serious, and often fatal, 
accidents resulting from the explosion of “coal 
oil” used in lamps. Loss of Jife in some part 
of the city or country from this cause, is a 
very frequent record, and from official reports 
it appears that from twelve to fifteen per cent. 
of the fires which occur in the cities or towns, 
arise from the same prolific source of death 
and destruction. So serious has this evil be- 
come, that many Insurance Companies have 
taken precautionary measures for their own 
protection from loss, by inserting in their 
policies, a clause prohibitory of the storage or 
use of petroleum except under the safest pos- 
sible conditions. 

The alarming increase in disastrous acci- 
dents attending the use of this valuable source 
of light, isin great measure attributable to 
the anxiety of many sellers of the article to 
attract customers by cheapening it; and the 
unwillingness of buyers to pay such a price as 
a safe oil must command, to yield a fair profit. 
The consequence is, that in a recent examina- 
tion of so called kerosene, offered for sale by 
retailers in New York city, out of seventy- 
eight samples, but one was found really safe 
for burning in lamps. It was so adulterated 
with naptha, benzine or gasoline as to be 
liable at any time to explode. There are re- 
finers, who, knowing that ignorant or reckless 
consumers will be governed in their selection 
more by the five or ten cents deduction in the 
price per gallon, than by the wish to have a 
reliable and safe article, send out the spurious 
mixture, to be spread throughout the commu- 
nity and brought into every day, domestic 
use, liable at any time to inflict loss of life or 
serious personal injury, as well as widespread 
conflagration. It is true that this cheap but 
dangerous oil may be used for months without 
an explosion, but it is never safe, for it is al- 
ways liable to be ignited by some unlooked 
for, but easily occurring combination of cir- 
cumstances. 

As there is no good reason why the public 
should not be supplied with this admirable 
illuminator, so beneficently and timely sup- 
plied by man’s gracious Provider—so pre- 
pared that there would be no risk in using it, 
we think the State ought to fix by law a 
standard of purity, below which it should not 
be sold for use to give light; and appoint offi- 
cers to see that the law was obeyed. Until 
that is done all those who burn this oil in 
lamps should be very careful not to purchase 
it of any but those who are competent to test 
its quality, and to be depended on not to sell 
that which is unsafe. We refer to the sub- 
ject in order to put our readers on their 
guard. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrrgn.—The House of Commons has finally passed 
the Irish land bill, after amending it in some of the de- 
tails. John Stuart Mill bas written a communication 
on the education bill, wherein he objects to the mea- 
sure, chiefly because it requires religion to be taught to 
the minority at the expense of all. The new Coercion 
bill for Ireland will expire in the 8th mo. 1871. The 
bill finally passed by a vote of 425 to 13. In the Com- 
mons, Gladstone denied the reports recently published 
in the Spanish newspapers, and elsewhere, that John 
Bright had offered to restore the Rock of Gibraltar to 
Spain. A bill is before Parliament which authorizes 
the burial of dissenters, with their own rites, in church 
yards. The opposition argue that the proposed change 
would give a violent shock to Churchmen, and really 
outrage public sentiment. The bill passed to a second 
reading by a large majority. 

The London Times severely criticises the late military 
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operations against the Indians in Montana, The clipper 
ship Patriarch has made the yoyage from England to 
Australia in sixty-seven days, the shortest passage on 
record. The imports of American wheat into Great 
Britain were far larger in 1869 than in any previous 
year. The testimony of the cfficers of the steamer 
Bombay before the court of investigation at Yokohama, 
goes to show that no one in the Bombay was aware of 
the condition of the Oneida, while there was much 
alarm for that of the Bombay, and it was deemed neces- 
sary to make for shoal water with all speed. 

Yhe trial of Prince Pierre Bunaparte for the murder 
of Victor Noir, has resulted in a verdict of acquittal. 
The Procureur General demanded the condemnation of 
the accused because the shooting was not done in self- 
defence. He appexled for a verdict of guilty with ex- 
tenuating circumstances. The news of the acquittal 
produced great sensation and astonishment in Paris. 
The lawyers for the defence laid great stress on the con- 
stant and violent denunciations of the Prince in the 
Marseillaise, and on other circumstances- calculated to 
exasperate him. 

The French Emperor has made the following im- 
portant declaration in a communication to Ollivier: “I 
think the time has come to adopt all the reforms which 
a consiitutional government requires, in order to save 
public opinion from being unsettled by the belief in our 
instability; and, therefore, to accord reforms to the con- 
stitution, and give more enlarged prerogatives to the 
Senate, | request that the Ministers shall lay before me 
a measure which will fix the fundamental disposition of 
our powers as derived from the last plebiscite, and shall 
divide the legislative power between the two Chambers, 
thus restoring to the nation the constitutional powers which 
tt deleguted to me.” 

A Madrid dispatch says that active negotiations are 
in progress for an alliance of the Unionist with the 
Radical party. General Prim has issued orders to the 
army and ta the garrison of Madrid, to obey no orders 
in extreme eventuslities unless they are signed by him. 
The resignation of Admiral Topete, Minister of Marine, 
has been accepted. * 

In the Ecumenical Council, Bishop Strasszna moved 
that the entire concurrence of the Episcopate be neces- 
sary for a definition of tbe articles of faith. The motion 
caused extraordinary excitement and met with violeat 
opposition. 

Yumults have taken place in Pavia, in which the 
milita:y and citizens came in conflict, and some persons 
were shot on both sides. 

The bill to prohibit separate States of the German 
Confederation from issuing bank notes has passed to a 
second reading in the Chambers. 

Tbe Greek government bas authorized the construc- 
tion of railroad from Athens over the isthmus and 
along the Gulf of Corinih to some point on the western 
eoast. 

The cable from Aden, Arabia, through the Red Sea 
to Suez, Egypt, has been successfully laid, thus com- 
pleting a direct submarine line from Bombay to Suez. 

On the 28th inst., Minister Ollivier read to the French 
Senate a project of reforms, drawn up in accordance 
with the recent letter of the Emperor. The legislative 
power is hereafter to be devided between the Emperor, 
the Senate, and the Corps Legislatif. 

A Liverpool dispatch says: ‘‘ Outgoing transatlantic 
steamers have been ordered to take a southerly course 
to avoid icebergs, unusual numbers of which are re- 
ported by arriyuls here.” 

London.—Consols, 93}. U.S. 5-20’s, 1862, 903; 1865, 
893; ten-forties, 863. 

Liverpool. —Uplands cotton, lld. a 114d.; Orleans, 
llgd.ailgjd. Red winter wheat, 8s. 10d. per cental, 

Unirsp Starys,—The House of Representatives has 
passed a bill designed to abolish polygamy in Utah. 
Senator Wilson has introduced a bill for reducing the 
United States army from 32,000, the present number, to 
25,000 men. 

President Grant has sent a special message to Con- 
gress in relation to the decline of American commerce, 
and advising measures for its assistance and recovery. 

Associate Justice Strong has been assigned to the 
Third Judicial district, embracing the States of Penonsyl- 
vania, New Jersey and Delaware. Associate Justice 
Bradley will be assigned to che Fifth district, compris- 
ing the States of Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi 
and Texas. It has been for some time past attached to 
the Sixth, to which latter Judge Swayne has recently 
been reassigned. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 362. Of con- 
sumption, 54; inflammation of the lungs, 28; scarlet 
fever, 36; typhoid fever, 20. The total cost of main- 
taining the Almshouse last year was $324,232, aud the 
average number of inmates was 3287, showing an an- 
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nual cost of less than $100 for each pauper. The insane 
department of the almshouse has 747 inmates. 

Miscellaneous.—There are about 70,000 Israelites in 
the city of New York, which is probably a larger num- 
ber than now inhabit the Holy Land; very few of the 
New York Jews are poor, and many of them are persons 
of great wealth, being active and enterprising in all 
commercial affairs. 

A consignment of 1000 packages of tea for a firm in 
Chicago, and 11,000 for a firm in New York, recently 
passed over the Pacific railroad. They reached Chicago 
in only thirty days from Yokohama, Japan. 

Four spaus of the Central Pacific railroad bridge over 
the American river at Sacramento, were burned on the 
night of the 23d inst. Loss about $100,000. 

Uregon advices report an alarming shock of earth- 
quake on the 11th inst. 

The number of hogs packed in Chicago the past 
winter is 690,000, in St. Louis 641,316, and in Cincin- 
nati 387,330. 

Col. Baker, who commanded the U.S. troops in the 
late massacre of the Iudians in Montana, states in his 
report to General Sheridan, ‘‘ The number killed at the 
Peigan village was 173, of whom 120 were able-bodied 
meu, and fifty-three women and children: fourteen 
women and children were afterwards captured and re- 
leased.” 

The Secretary of the Treasury has sént a communi- 
cation to the House of Representatives together with 
the draft of a bill making an appropriation of $450,000 
in gold, in satisfaction of the righis and claims of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, and $200,000 in gold, on ac- 
count of those of the Puget Sound Agricultural Com- 
pany, these amounts having been agreed on by the 
Comumissioners appointed by the United States and 
Great Britain. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 28th inst. Mew York.—American gold 111%. 
U. S. sixes, 1881, 1134; ditto, 5-20, 1867, 108; ditto. 
10-40 5 per cents, 1053. Superfine State flour, $4.35 a 
$4.50; extra State, $4.70 a $4.80; shipping Ohio, $5.26 
a $5.50; St. Louis flour, $6.40 a $9.25; southern, $6 
a $9.70. No. 2 Milwaukie spring wheat, $1.12; State 
spring, $1,20. Oats, 553 a 61 cts. New corn, $la 
$1.03; old, $1.03 a $1.05. Cotton, 223 a 24% cts. 
Philadelphia.— Superfine flour, $4.37 a $4.50; extra, 
$5.25 a $5.50; finer brands, $6 a $7.50. Red wheat, 
$1.18 a $1.25. Rye, 91 cts. Yellow corn, 97 a 98 cts. 
Oats, 56 a 59 cts. Clover-seed, $8 a $8.37. Timothy, 
$6 a $6.25. The receipts of beef cattle were light, num- 
bering only 795 head. Choice sold at 9% 4 10 cts.; 
prime, 9 a 93 cls.; fair to good, 7} a 82 cts., and com- 
mon, 6} a 7 cts. per lb. gross. Sheep also were in small 
supply, and prices advanced 3 cent. per 1b., 5300 were 
sold at from 7 to 9 cts. per lb. gross. Hogs sold at $13 
a $13.50 per 100 lbs. net, for corn fed. St. Louts.— 
Flour, $3.80 a $4.90. Oats, 50 a 52 cts. Cotton, 21a 
21% cts. San Francisco.—Flour, $4.50 a $5.50; wheat, 
$1.35 a $1.65 per cental. Detroit.—Wheat, $1.15 a 
$1.25. Oats, 50 a 51 cts. Chicago.—No. 1 wheat, 80 
cts.; No. 2, 753 cts. No. 2 oats, 38 cts. No. 2 corn, 
73a 74 cts. Lard, 14% cts. Cincinnati Wheat, $1.08 
a $1.10. Corn, 76a 80 cts. Oats, 50a 56 cts Rye, 85 


a 88 cts. Baltimore. — Pennsylvania wheat, $1.28 a 
$1.30; Maryland, $1.35 a $1.45. Corn, 94 a 95 cts. 
Oats, 55 cts. 


ERRATA.—On page 242, 3d column, 27th line, the 
word “play” should be “pray.” 


WANTED, 


At Westtown Boarding School, » woman suitable for 
Housekeeper. A Friend preferred. Apply to 
Susanna F. Sharpless, Westtown B. S., Street 
Road P. O. 
Elizabeth ©. Scattergood, West Chester. 
Anne V. Edge, Downingtown. 
Elizabeth R. Evans, No. 322 Union St. 
Sarah A. Richie, No. 444 North Fifth St., Phila. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


A Stated Annual Meeting of the “ Haverford School 
Association” will be held on Second-day, Fourth month 
11th, 1870, at 3 o’clock, Pp. M., at the Commi'tee-room of 
Arch Street Meeting-bouse, in this city. 

Members are particularly desired to keep the notice 
iu view, and attend the Annual Meetings. The Charter 
requiring a quorum of twenty Shareholders to transact 
business, it is sometimes difficult to assemble the re- 
quisite number. 

Pair O, Garret, Secretary. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Summer Session of this Institution will open o 
Second-day, the 2d of Fifth month. 

Parents and others intending to send children a 
pupils, will please make early application to Aaro 
Suarpxess, Superintendent, (address Street Road P.O 
Chester Co., Pa.); or to Onarnes J. AuuEN, 304 Arc 
St., Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 

NBAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA, 

Physician and Superintendent—Josuva H. WortTHIn@ 
ton, M.D. 5 

Application for the Admission of Patients may b 
made to the Superintendent, to Joun E. Carter, Cler] 
of the Board of Managers, No, 1313 Pine Street 
Philadelphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


Dinp, at bis residence near Springville, Linn county 
Towa, on the evening of the 9th of Second month 1870 
Wituiam P. Bepext, aged fifty-four years. During 
protracted illness, which he bore with christian fortitud 
and resignation, bis mind was often much exercised 
not only on bis own account, that he might be favored 
to witness a thorough redemption from the world ang 
the things of the world, but also on behalf of his beloved 
family, towards whom his heart yearned with increas 
ing concern as his bodily strength declined: that hi 
beloved partner might be favored to put her whole trus 
in the Lord, under the proving dispensation that await 
ed her, and that the dear cbildren might witness a 
establishment in the principles of Friends, that had bee: 
near to his best life from bis youth up, and now at thi 
solemn hour were unspeakably precious. His conflict 
of spirit, under much bodily suffering, were sometime 
great, but his faith was never suffered to fail, thoug! 
permitted to feel his entire helplessness. At one tim 
comparing himself to the impotent man who was wait 
ing to be put into the pool, and at others toa dail: 
laborer, that must be continually on the watch, that h 
might be preserved on the foundation, aod know Hin 
who had been with bim all his life long, and was stil 
mercifully caring for him, to redeem his soul fror 
death. He often lamented the state of Society at large 
the obvious departure in principle and practice of man; 
at the present day from ancient simplicity: saying, ther 
is a spirit among those claiming to be Friends, that i 
soaring above the witness for Truth, and that whil 
much is being said about faith in Christ, and coming t 
Him, there is an unwillingness to receive Him in th 
way of bis coming, thus making the cross of ist © 
none effect; and again, there is a spirit of indifference 
of ease and unconcern among Friends, that is keepin; 
many upon the back ground. Truth cannot prosper un 
less in clean hands fitted for the work ; at one time ad 
ing, “If there is not a rallying to the true standard, 
geting down and living in the pure principle, Friend 
will be scattered as to the four winds.” During the las 
few weeks of his illness he seemed as one patiently wait 
ing, whose work was done; saying, I am ready ant 
could rejoice that my release might speedily come, bu 
if it is the will of my Heavenly Father that I lie here fo 
many days, for some good end, I am resigned. I feel n 
condemnation, and my hope and trust in my dear Sa 
viour is firm. His faculties remained clear until th 
last, though unable to converse much for several days 


while to the last moment the sweetness and composur 
was such as to lead to tbe aspiration in the hearts o 
survivors: ‘‘ Let me die the death of the righteous, an 
let my last end be like his.” 

,in this city, on the evening of 3d mo. 12th 
1870, Exizazetu O., wife of Geo. Edward Knight, an 
daughter of the late Benjamin Allen, in the 32d year o 
her age, a member of the Northern District Montbly Meet 
ing. Though this young Friend was suddenly take 
from the midst of a large circle of relatives ana friends 
by whom she was much beloved, they have the consol 
ing belief that their loss is ber everlasting gain. Sh 
was a sincere believer in Friends’ ancient principles, an’ 
loved religion in its purity. 

, on the 15th day of 3d month, 1870, at the resi 
dence of ber son Alfred King, Ledyard, Cayuaga Co. 
N. Y., Mary, widow of the late William King, in th 
87th year of her age, afier a short illness, which sh 
bore with patience and resignation. A member of Scipi 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

, at Pennsville, Lycoming Co., Pa., 3d mo, 16th 
1870, Samunt Warnze, in the 76th year of his age, 
member of Muncy Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

—, Third month 23d, 1870, Jomn Capsury, in th 
71st year of his age, a member of Frankford Monthl 
Meeting, Philadelphia. “I waited patiently for th 
Lord, and he inclined unto me and heard my cry.” 


